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that I was left speechless. He resumed before I could
interpose a word.
"It isn't that I am tired of life," he explained, "I
am only fifty and there is nothing either in my physical
condition or in my family life to make existence a
burden to me. But I am tired of being a member of a
class which is considered superfluous and is despised.
Every one of us who formerly belonged to the in-
telligentsia, the nobility or the merchant class, is a
living corpse today. The government tolerates us. It
grants us our life and, when it needs our services, it
gives us a job, but it does not trust us. We are treated
with suspicion and contempt.
"As for my children," the man went on, "they are
grown and don't need me any more except senti-
mentally. In fact I am distinctly a drawback to them.
Their 'social history,' which they must give when ap-
plying for work, would be infinitely more acceptable
to the authorities if they could write after the name
of their father, the former manufacturer and capi-
talist, the single word, 'dead'."
On another occasion I had dinner at the home of
a man who occupied a fairly responsible technical post
in a Soviet institution and was loyal both to his work
and to the Soviet regime. He was, comparatively speak-
ing, a well fixed man. He and his family, five persons
in all, occupied two comfortably furnished rooms. In
the matter of food he was as well off as any one in his
class. He received his bread card from the government